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FOREWORD 


This  brief  story  of  Pikeville  College  was 
written  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Gillis  of  the 
Educational  Research  Department  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  when  he  was  studying 
the  beginnings  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  our  state.  I  did  not  intend  my  story  for 
publication  and  have  reluctantly  given  my  con- 
sent. If  its  publication  will  arouse  a  greater 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  College,  it  will  have 
served  a  useful  purpose. 

Much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  A.  E.  Auxier,  Mrs. 
N.  A.  Chrisman,  and  Miss  Mary  Spilman  who 
aided  me  in  gathering  the  material  used  in 
these  pages. 

M.  R. 


IN  MEMORY  OF 

DR.  JAMES  F.  RECORD 

1861-1935 


President  of  Pikeville  College 
1899-1911      -      1915-1932 


THE  BEGINNINGS 

of 

PIKEVILLE  COLLEGE 


THE  STORY  of  Pikeville  Collegiate  Institute,  now  Pike- 
ville  College,  begins  about  1880  when  Dr.  Hendricks,  of 

Flemingsburg,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Condit,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ashland,  began  making  trips  up  the 
Big  Sandy  River.  They  found  one  whole  county  without  a 
church.  Prestonsburg,  the  oldest  town  on  the  river,  was 
without  a  church  building.  Dr.  Condit's  plea  at  a  meeting 
of  Presbytery  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
composed  of  Rev.  Samuel  Alderson,  D.  D.,  of  Maysville,  and 
Dr.  W.  C.  Condit,  to  "select  the  location  for  an  institution 
of  Higher  Learning  for  the  youth  of  the  Mountains."  After 
they  visited  the  towns  along  the  river,  they  selected  Pike- 
ville, a  village  of  about  three  hundred  inhabitants  as  the 
most  suitable  location  for  the  school. 

In  1889  three  acres  of  land  were  purchased,  and  a  sub- 
stantial four  room  brick  building  to  be  used  for  school  and 
church  was  erected.  The  Rev.  David  Blythe,  a  graduate  of 
Lane  Seminary,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  school,  and 
later  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  first 
trustees  elected  were  Rev.  W.  C.  Condit,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  W.  S. 
Fulton,  D.  D. ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Connolly,  Mr.  John  A.  Simpson, 
Mr.  James  Hatcher,  Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
Trussell.  Of  these  men  none  are  living  today.  Mr.  Blythe 
was  a  very  able  man,  and  he  laid  a  sound  foundation  for  the 


future.  During  his  administration,  the  attendance  grew 
rapidly  and  the  school  ranked  first  among  the  schools  in 
Eastern  Kentucky. 

Hendrick  Hall,  a  ten-room  frame  building  to  be  used 
as  a  home  for  teachers  and  students,  was  erected  during 
Mr.  Blythe's  term  of  service.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Hendricks,  who  gave  much  aid  during  the  first  years  of 
the  school.  A  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  fall  of 
1891  left  Mr.  Blythe  unable  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  led  to 
his  resignation  frcm  the  task  he  had  grown  to  love.  He  is 
still  remembered  by  the  older  people  of  Pikeville  who  loved 
and  respected  him.  The  school  was  closed  for  the  rest  of 
that  year,  but  opened  the  next  fall  with  Miss  Katherine 
Vreeland  in  charge,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Kendricks.  Later 
Rev.  C.  I.  Forsythe  helped  in  the  work.  The  first  class  of 
three  members  was  graduated  in  1894.  They  were  Nona 
Connolly  (Mrs.  C.  C.  Bowles)  ;  Lizzie  Syck  (Mrs.  W.  J. 
Walters),  and  Sidney  Grey. 

In  1896  the  Rev.  Hammond  became  principal.  After 
two  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  L.  M.  Cornelison  who 
served  one  year.  In  the  early  summer  of  1899  Dr.  Fulton, 
who  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly held  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  met  Rev.  James  F. 
Record,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kasota,  Min- 
nesota, also  in  attendance  at  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Fulton  was 
looking  for  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Pikeville, 
and  he  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Record.  After  some  corres- 
pondence and  much  prayerful  consideration,  my  husband 
accepted  the  offer,  and  we  turned  our  faces  toward  Pike- 
ville. If,  on  the  following  pages,  I  seem  to  be  mentioned 
often,  it  is  because  in  the  work  of  those  early  years  our 
tasks  were  almost  inseparable. 

In  July  we  started  for  our  new  home.  From  Chicago 
my  husband  turned  south  to  Pikeville,  and  I  went  east  for  a 
short  visit  with  my  people  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Record 
stopped  at  Ashland,  Kentucky,  to  see  Dr.  Condit  to  talk 
over  plans  and  prospects  for  the  school.  I  do  not  remember 
that  there  was  any  contract  made  between  parties.  I  believe 
the  only  orders  were,  "Go  in  and  make  what  you  can  of 
of  the  work."   This  meeting  marked  the  beginning  of  a 


friendship  which  has  continued  through  all  the  years.  The 
Condit  home  became  a  resting  place  where  Pikeville 
teachers  were  always  welcomed.  Dr.  Condit's  kindly  visits 
and  his  wise  suggestions  were  very  helpful  during  those 
years,  and  the  interest  and  financial  help  rendered  by  him 
and  his  congregation  cannot  be  estimated. 

In  August  I  was  to  join  my  husband.  I  traveled  to 
Columbus  and  then  via  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad 
to  Williamson,  West  Virginia,  where  my  husband  met  me 
with  a  hack.  After  breakfast  we  started  with  the  hack 
well  loaded  down  by  trunks  and  hardware.  It  was  a  hot 
August  day.  The  road  crossing  mountains,  following  creek 
beds,  or  skirting  the  hillside  seemed  unending.  Finally  as 
the  sun  was  dropping  behind  the  hills  we  reached  the  ford 
at  Pikeville.  The  river  was  low  and  the  crossing  easy.  In 
later  years  I  made  this  crossing  when  the  water  came  into 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  The  hack  took  us  through  town 
to  Hendrick  Hall,  which  was  to  be  our  home.  We  were  too 
weary  to  walk  the  half  mile  or  more  to  the  Connolly  House 
where  my  husband  was  boarding.  A  kindly  neighbor  gave 
us  provisions  for  supper,  and  a  little  later  we  retired,  thus 
ending  my  first  day  in  Kentucky. 

After  a  night's  rest,  we  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
The  school  was  located  on  a  three-acre  plot  of  ground  just 
outside  the  town.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  buildings 
sloped  gradually  to  the  tree  bordered  road  in  front.  Back  of 
the  buildings  it  fell  away  to  the  river.  A  hedge  of  osage 
oranges  protected  Hendrick  Hall  from  the  afternoon  sun, 
and  beyond  the  hedge  lay  an  old  orchard.  There  were  at 
this  time  no  buildings  opposite  or  beyond  the  school  grounds, 
only  an  unbroken  view  of  the  hills.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
home-like  place.  We  found  the  interior  of  the  buildings  not 
so  pleasing.  The  school  building  needed  repairs  and  equip- 
ment. In  Hendrick  Hall  the  bedrooms  were  fairly  well 
furnished  and  well  supplied  with  bedding  and  pillows.  The 
rooms  of  the  lower  floor,  except  one  which  had  been  furn- 
ished by  Dr.  Condit's  church,  were  almost  destitute  of 
furniture.  There  were  double  parlors  carpeted  and  con- 
taining nothing  else  but  a  piano.  In  the  dining  room  we 
found  one  table,  quite  a  quantity  of  china,  but  no  silver  and 


no  chairs.  For  the  first  year  we  carried  chairs  with  us 
when  we  went  to  our  meals.  The  appearance  of  the  kitchen 
was  enough  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  any  housekeeper. 
Nothing  had  ever  been  done  to  the  walls,  and  their  blackened 
grimy  condition  was  beyond  description.  The  furniture  was 
a  homemade  table  covered  by  a  ragged  oilcloth,,  a  number 
of  kettles  and  jars,  and  an  old  coal  range  with  an  oven 
which,  we  later  found,  often  refused  to  bake.  There  was  no 
provision  for  heating  water  except  by  kettles  on  top  of  the 
stove.  Our  water  came  from  a  cistern,  equipped  with  a 
chain  and  bucket  pump,  half  the  buckets  missing.  The 
woman  who  did  the  washing  was  once  heard  to  exclaim, 
"Washing  out  of  this  cistern  is  hell!" 

Better  times  were  in  store,  however.  Following  a  meet- 
ing of  Presbytery  attended  by  some  of  the  women  in  the 
Presbytery,  a  new  range  equipped  with  a  reservoir  was 
sent  for  the  dormitory.  One  of  our  teachers  gave  six  chairs 
for  the  dining  room.  Later,  another  teacher,  Miss  Roberta 
Sandusky,  of  Lexington,  did  some  house  to  house  canvass- 
ing among  the  people  of  her  home  church,  and  secured 
quite  a  goodly  sized  donation  of  furniture  for  Hendrick 
Hall.  This  furniture  was  shipped  during  the  summer. 
Because  of  low  water  which  made  steamboat  traffic  im- 
possible on  the  Big  Sandy,  the  goods  were  stored  in  the 
freight  depot  at  Whitehouse  to  wait  for  higher  water.  The 
furniture  finally  reached  us  just  before  Christmas,  but  the 
springs  and  side  rails  of  one  bed  were  lost  on  the  way  and 
never  recovered. 

Our  first  school  year  opened  in  September,  1899.  Two 
teachers  besides  the  principal  were  employed,  Miss  McClung 
and  Miss  Margery  McMartin.  Miss  McMartin  later  married 
Mr.  T.  H.  Harman,  a  young  lawyer  from  Virginia  who 
located  in  Pikeville  about  this  time,  and  who  is  at  present 
a  trustee  of  Pikeville  College.  Mrs.  James  Sowards,  a  resi- 
dent music  teacher,  offered  lessons  to  pupils  who  desired 
to  study  music.  The  attendance  on  the  opening  day  was 
small,  and  continued  so  throughout  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  financial  conditions  were 
so  grave  that  Miss  McClung  had  to  be  dropped  from  the 
teaching  force,  and  I  took  up  the  work  of  the  lower  grades. 
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As  confidence  in  the  school  was  growing,  the  prospects  for 
the  year  1900-1901  looked  brighter.  Two  teachers  were 
employed  for  grades  and  high  school,  and,  because  Mrs. 
Sowards  had  given  up  her  classes,  a  full  time  music  teacher 
was  engaged.  Attendance  was  greatly  increased,  and  sev- 
eral boarding  students  were  enrolled.  A  start  was  made 
toward  the  better  grading  of  classes.  All  was  moving  along 
very  well  when  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  so  frightened  our 
three  teachers  that  they  left  us.  The  school  was  not  closed. 
No  one  seemed  to  take  the  outbreak  very  seriously  since 
the  victims  of  the  disease  were  usually  able  to  be  on  the 
street.  With  the  assistance  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Forsythe,  the  Sun- 
day School  Missionary,  and  Miss  Jcsie  Ford,  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  the  work  was  carried  on  until  other 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  To 
meet  the  increased  attendance  of  the  spring  term  two 
teachers  were  secured — Miss  Ida  Taylor  from  Michigan 
and  Miss  Emma  Bell  from  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Bell  was  later 
married  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Auxier,  the  present  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Pikeville  College. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  Pike  County  at  this  time  was 
better  prepared  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  I  quote  from 
an  article  written  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  County 
Schools,  Mr.  L.  J.  Williamson,  in  1890  for  the  Mountain 
Monitor.  "We  have  in  the  County  of  Pike  117  white  school 
districts  and  two  colored  districts  with  an  aggregate  of 
6,783  pupils.  We  have  about  eighty  teachers  in  the  county, 
a  deficiency  of  thirty-nine  teachers.  Although  there  have 
been  a  great  many  young  men  and  ladies  who  have  worked 
hard  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching 
for  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been  almost  as  many 
who  have  been  compelled  to  quit  teaching  on  account  of 
not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  times." 

In  the  spring  of  1901  a  training  class  for  teachers  was 
established  at  Pikeville  Collegiate  Institute,  and  there  was 
a  good  enrollment  of  teachers  who  had  finished  their  year's 
term  of  teaching  in  the  rural  schools.  They  came  to  us 
eager  and  anxious  to  learn.  Their  zeal  for  knowledge  and 
the  friendly  rivalry  among  them  was  an  inspiration  to  the 
faculty.  This  department  was  carried  on  with  great  sue- 
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cess  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  became  the  Training 
School  of  the  present  time. 

The  attendance  continued  to  increase,  and  need  for 
more  room  became  imperative.  Funds  were  secured  for  an 
addition  to  the  school  building.  It  was  completed  in  1902 
and  contained  two  class  rooms,  a  chapel,  and  an  office.  The 
money  for  this  building  came  from  local  people,  churches, 
and  missionary  societies  in  Ebenezer  Presbytery,  and  from 
outside  friends.  The  bricks  used  in  this  addition  were  made 
on  the  campus.  Two  small  rooms  had  been  previously  added 
to  the  building,  so  that  there  were  now  eight  class  rooms. 

The  year  1902-03  saw  an  increased  attendance,  and 
a  faculty  of  six  members.  The  new  addition  provided  a 
large  room  for  chapel  and  for  church  services,  and  a  suit- 
able place  for  school  entertainment.  The  year  closed  with 
the  graduating  of  the  first  class  since  our  coming  to  Pike- 
ville.  A  few  items  copied  from  a  newspaper  account  of  this 
commencement  may  prove  interesting: 

"The  week  of  Commencement  began  Sunday  morning 
with  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  by  Dr.  Condit.  He  preached 
from  I  Corinthians,  3:10,  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  The 
theme  was  Character  Building.  The  speaker  first  showed 
the  supreme  importance  of  laying  a  good  foundation,  and 
then  the  necessity  of  placing  good  material  in  the  super- 
structure. The  theme  of  the  evening  sermon  was  "The  Hand 
of  God  in  American  History."  On  Tuesday  night  the  chapel 
was  filled  to  overflowing  to  hear  the  lecture,  "The  Gospel 
in  Pictures."  The  Tabernacle  was  taken  down  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  audience  and  explained,  so  that  all  came  away 
not  only  knowing  more  about  the  building  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, its  physical  building,  but  with  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  its  symbolical  and  spiritual  significance.  On 
Wednesday  night  there  was  a  large  audience  in  the  chapel 
for  the  Declamatory  Contest.  The  question,  "Resolved  that 
trusts  and  monopolies  are  a  benefit  to  society"  was 
debated  by  K.  F.  Johnson  and  M.  F.  Campbell.  The  boys  did 
well,  each  showing  careful  preparation. 

"The  first  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the  Chapel 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  The  business  houses  were  closed 
in  recognition  of  the  occasion.  The  attendance  was  very 


large.  The  class  was  composed  of  Mr.  Virgil  Forsyth  and 
Mr.  James  D.  Francis.  Their  orations  were  excellent  both  in 
matter  and  delivery.  The  Commencement  exercises  closed 
with  a  public  entertainment  given  in  the  Court  House."  Mr. 
Virgil  Forsyth  of  this  class  is  now  an  attorney  in  Ashland, 
and  Mr.  James  D.  Francis  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Pikeville  College,  and  an  influential  friend  of 
the  institution. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  Professor  James  R,  Boal,  who 
had  been  teaching  in  Weiser,  Idaho,  became  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  He  also  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion work  in  part  of  Pike  County.  During  that  summer 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  swept  the  town,  and  he  and 
my  sister  died  of  the  fever.  My  husband  also  was  stricken, 
but  recovered  after  weeks  of  illness.  Conditions  in  those 
years  were  very  different  from  the  present.  We  had  no 
nurse,  servants  were  not  obtainable,  and  there  was  no  ice. 
A  wagon  sent  to  Williamson  for  ice  required  two  days  to 
make  the  trip  and  could  bring  back  just  enough  ice  for 
the  use  of  two  families  for  one  week.  I  cannot  say  enough  in 
praise  of  the  friends  who  stood  loyally  by  us  during  those 
dark  days.  I  would  especially  mention  the  Forsyth  family, 
Mr.  Harman,  Rev.  Tyre,  pastor  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church,  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Ashland,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Auxier  who  stayed  with  us  during  the  time. 

School  opening  found  my  husband  still  weak,  and  in 
such  a  physical  condition  that  it  seemed  wise  for  us  to  live 
in  a  quieter  place.  We  moved  to  a  little  red  house  not  far 
away,  and  the  dormitory  was  put  in  charge  of  a  man  and 
his  wife.  My  husband  was  able  to  resume  his  full  work  in 
December.  The  school  in  the  meantime  was  growing.  A 
business  department  was  added  with  Mr.  K.  F.  Johnson, 
now  cashier  of  a  bank  in  Dayton,  Tennessee,  in  charge.  This 
department  was  continued  for  a  number  of  years. 

During  these  early  years  fire  visited  us  twice.  Hendrick 
Hall  first  was  damaged,  and  in  the  winter  of  1904  the  school 
building  caught  fire  from  a  stove  in  the  frame  addition. 
Little  real  damage  was  suffered  on  either  occasion  owing 
to  the  prompt  aid  rendered  by  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

The  attendance  continued  to   increase  and  Hendrick 
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Hall  was  unable  to  care  for  all  the  students  asking  admis- 
sion. Again  the  President  went  seeking  funds  for  enlarge- 
ment of  equipment,  and  as  a  result,  in  1905  ten  rooms  were 
added  to  Hendrick  Hall. 

One  of  the  difficulties  during  those  years  was  the 
securing  of  supplies  for  the  boarding  department.  Gro- 
ceries could  only  reach  us  by  beat  from  Whitehouse,  or  by 
wagon  from  Williamson,  West  Virginia,  our  nearest  rail- 
road point.  Draying  made  additional  expense  for  the  mer- 
chants so  that  stocks  of  provisions  often  became  low.  Goods 
shipped  by  Whitehouse  were  frequently  delayed  by  low 
water.  Lack  of  ice  made  it  impossible  for  merchants  to 
handle  perishable  goods.  Butter  and  eggs  had  to  be  secured 
in  the  country,  and  milk  came  from  the  College  cow.  We 
depended  in  the  summer  on  chickens,  or  on  meat  occasionally 
sold  by  a  farmer  on  the  street.  In  the  fall  and  winter  we 
bought  and  cured  our  own  meat.  The  little  smoke  house 
was  one  of  our  faculty  jokes. 

But  our  greatest  problem  was  not  to  secure  supplies 
or  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  school  or  to  increase 
attendance.  The  real  difficulty  was  to  secure  funds  for 
current  expenses  and  for  the  new  buildings  greatly  needed. 
The  school  had  no  endowment.  Tuitions  were  placed  at  a 
merely  nominal  sum,  and  these  were  the  only  sources  of 
regular  income.  Friends  in  Ebenezer  Presbytery  con- 
tributed, but  such  contributions  were  small  and  the  time 
of  their  arrival  uncertain.  These  facts  made  it  necessary 
for  the  President,  in  addition  to  his  regular  work  in  the 
school  and  church,  to  spend  a  large  part  of  each  year  solicit- 
ing funds.  Sections  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Maryland,  and  even  Florida  came  into  his  field  of 
solicitation.  Outside  of  Kentucky,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati  deserve  special  mention  for 
their  generous  support  from  1905  onward.  Mrs.  Thaw  of 
Pittsburgh  was  our  largest  contributor  during  the  very 
early  years.  Dr.  McDonald,  Kentucky's  Synodical  Superin- 
tendent at  that  time,  had  aroused  her  interest  in  the  mission 
work  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  She  became  a  friend  to  Pike- 
ville  Collegiate  Institute  and  remained  an  interested  con- 
tributor to  the  College  until  her  final  illness  and  death. 
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With  a  view  to  the  growth  of  the  school,  additional 
land  on  a  hall  not  far  from  the  original  campus  was  secured 
for  future  building  sites.  We  needed  a  larger  dormitory  for 
girls  and  we  hoped  that  it  would  be  the  first  building  on 
the  new  land.  An  attempt  to  raise  the  funds  was  made.  Mr. 
John  A.  Simpson,  a  trustee  from  Covington,  became  much 
interested  in  the  project.  I  well  remember  how  excited  we 
were  when  he  promised  $10,000  for  the  purpose.  He  drew 
the  first  plan  for  the  building,  and  later  kept  enlarging 
it  until  the  result  is  seen  in  the  Derriana,  which  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000  with  money  which  he  gave.  Work  began 
in  1D08  and  the  building  was  finished  and  dedicated  in 
1903.  Mr.  Simpson  bought  all  the  furniture  and  in  many 
instances  specified  where  certain  pieces  should  be  placed. 
The  dormitory  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Simpson's  sister  who 
had  died  not  long  before,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  be  a 
Christian  home  for  young  women  students.  Mr.  Simpson,  a 
sister,  and  a  niece  attended  the  dedication.  He  later  bought 
land  adjoining  the  original  purchase  on  the  hill,  land  that 
lies  in  front  and  below  the  dormitory.  I  feel  that  I  must  say 
a  word  here  about  the  foundation  of  this  building  and  about 
the  retaining  wall.  Both  are  the  work  of  Emil  Suter,  a 
Swiss  stonecutter.  His  long  hours  of  overtime  work  and 
his  faithful  service  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  At  one 
time  when  remonstrated  with  for  his  .going  so  deep  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  wall,  the  stonecutter  said,  "If  I  do 
not  dig  deep,  it  last  your  day,  my  day,  but  not  a  hundred 
years.  I  lose  time,  but  I  build  it  right." 

When  the  Derriana  was  completed,  Hendrick  Hall  be- 
came a  dormitory  for  boys.  During  the  next  few  years  the 
school  continued  to  grow  rapidly.  Both  dormitories  were 
filled,  and  the  reputation  of  the  institution  was  drawing 
students  from  wider  areas.  In  1907  the  curriculum  was 
expanded  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  school,  and  because  of 
courses  added,  no  class  was  graduated  that  year. 

In  1909  the  Articles  of  Corporation  were  amended  with 
the  approval  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  The  amended 
Articles  of  Corporation  made  this  a  chartered  college  em- 
powered by  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  do  full  four  years  of 
college  work  and  confer  college  degrees.  For  several  years 
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the  school  made  its  preparations  for  adding  the  college 
curriculum  and  the  first  Freshman  class  was  admitted  in 
the  fall  of  1916. 

In  1910,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Bowles,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of 
the  Pikeville  Collegiate  Institute,  an  Alumni  Association 
was  organized  with  thirty  members. 

Dr.  Record  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1911  and  Rev. 
J.  P.  Whitehead,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Newport,  Kentucky,  became  the  president.  He 
served  the  College  until  failing  health  led  to  his  resignation. 
In  the  summer  of  1915,  Dr.  Record  returned  and  again 
took  up  the  work. 

In  1916  when  trachoma  was  rampant  in  Pike  County, 
Dr.  Record  appealed  to  the  Federal  Government  for  aid  and 
offered  the  use  of  the  Derriana  for  a  clinic.  The  Government 
agreed  to  help,  and  several  specialists  were  sent.  Announce- 
ment of  the  clinic  was  made,  and  during  the  first  day 
sixty  cases  were  treated  and  nine  operations  performed. 
These  clinics  were  continued,  and  in  a  short  time  a  trachoma 
hospital  was  opened  in  the  James  Hatcher  residence  in  Pike- 
ville, and  continued  until  some  years  later  when  it  was 
moved  to  another  location.  Dr.  Raynor  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  this  work. 

These  were  busy  years.  The  school  was  growing,  and 
its  needs  also.  In  1918  a  gymnasium  was  built  on  the  old 
campus.  The  labor  of  building  was  done  for  the  most  part 
by  students.  On  the  hill  the  cottage  next  to  the  Derriana 
was  bought  for  a  teachers'  residence.  In  that  fall  when  the 
great  epidemic  of  influenza  almost  paralyzed  the  country, 
Pikeville  and  the  towns  along  the  valley  were  badly  in  need 
of  help.  Nurses  could  not  be  found  to  care  for  the  sick. 
College  teachers  volunteered  for  service  and  cared  for  many 
people  during  those  weeks. 

The  first  County  Agricultural  Agent  was  brought  to 
Pikeville  by  the  College,  which  paid  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense.  Classes  in  Agriculture  were  held  during  the  sum- 
mer and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  course 
became  a  part  of  the  extension  program,  until  the  work  was 
finally  taken  over  by  the  County. 
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School  attendance  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1921  a 
large  frame  building  was  erected  to  house  the  grades.  Later, 
when  the  Training  School  was  moved  to  a  building  rented 
down  town,  the  rooms  it  had  occupied  on  the  campus  were 
made  into  a  dormitory  for  boys. 

Now  began  a  campaign  for  a  new  administration 
building.  Money  came  from  friends  from  far  and  near.  Mrs. 
Thaw  gave  $25,000.  The  money  which  Pikeville  College 
received  from  the  Kentucky  Presbyterial  Educational  Move- 
ment was  added  to  our  building  fund.  The  Chapel  which  is  a 
part  of  the  building  and  yet  separate  from  it,  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Delos  Wickham  of  New  York  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  She  also  gave  the  fine  pipe  organ,  the  first  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  The  furniture  for  the  library  to  be 
housed  in  the  new  building  was  given  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bowles 
in  memory  of  her  son,  Charles.  Work  on  this  administra- 
tion building  began  in  1925  and  was  completed  in  1926.  Mrs. 
Wickham,  her  daughter  Mrs.  Treadway,  and  her  grand- 
daughter, attended  the  dedication,  at  which  gathered  many 
other  happy  friends  of  the  college.  At  the  close  of  the 
services,  Mrs.  Wickham  said  to  Dr.  Record,  "This  is  the 
end  of  a  perfect  day." 

In  1928  a  home  for  the  President  was  secured.  This 
purchase  was  made  possible  through  gifts  from  Mrs.  Oscar 
Henthorne,  Miss  Mary  Ford  Condit,  and  Mrs.  Lucien 
Waggener,  daughters  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Condit. 

A  long  felt  need  was  met  with  the  erection  of  Wickham 
Hall  on  land  adjoining  the  Administration  Building.  This 
dormitory  for  men  was  given  by  Mrs.  Wickham.  It  is  modern 
and  fireproof.  The  upper  floors  provide  rooms  for  one 
hundred  young  men  and  the  lower  floor  is  given  over  to 
the  college  cafeteria  and  kitchens,  where  meals  are  pre- 
pared and  served  to  the  entire  student  body. 

The  first  Founders'  Day  was  observed  on  October 
21,  1925,  and  it  was  a  happy  occasion.  The  trustees 
present  were  Dr.  W.  C.  Condit,  a  member  of  the  Board 
since  its  organization ;  Reverend  W.  P.  McCormick  of  Phila- 
delphia, Reverend  A.  P.  Higley  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  D.  F.  H. 
McDowell  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Charles  McGinley  of  Coving- 
ton, Mr.  James  D.   Francis  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Mr. 
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T.  H.  Harman,  Mr.  Linton  Trivette,  and  Dr.  Record  of 
Pikeville.  There  was  one  vacant  place  made  by  the  passing 
of  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowles  less  than  two  weeks  before  this  day 
in  plans  for  which  he  had  been  very  much  interested.  In 
celebration  of  the  day,  the  regular  chapel  exercises  were 
held  in  the  morning  including  short  addresses  by  several  of 
the  visitors.  At  noon  lunch  was  served  at  Hendrick  Hall  to 
students  and  visitors.  In  the  afternoon  the  Founders'  Day 
program  was  given  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  opened 
with  singing,  followed  by  the  invocation  of  Dr.  J.  V. 
Koontz,  pastor  of  the  church.  Dr.  Record  spoke  a  few  words 
expressing  his  happiness  in  the  loyalty  of  the  students, 
present  and  former,  and  explaining  the  date  chosen  for 
Founders'  Day  was  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Pikeville.  He  said  the  only  shadow  on 
this  occasion  was  the  passing  of  that  loyal  friend,  Mr. 
Bowles.  The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  W.  M.  Connolly,  grand- 
son of  W.  M.  Connolly,  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  gave  a  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  school. 
The  Reverend  Howerton,  representing  the  Rotary  Club, 
spoke  of  the  value  of  the  school  in  education.  Mr.  N.  A. 
Chrisman,  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  the 
financial  value  of  the  College  to  Pikeville.  Mr.  John  Yost 
spoke  of  the  large  percentage  of  the  young  business  men  of 
Pikeville  who  had  received  their  training  in  the  College.  Mr. 
James  D.  Francis  represented  the  Alumni.  He  told  of  the 
early  years,  and  paid  great  tribute  to  Dr.  Condit,  Dr. 
Hendrick,  and  Dr.  Record.  The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  Condit. 
When  he  arose,  the  audience  stood  to  express  their  love  and 
respect.  He  recalled  those  long  ago  days  when  he  came  up 
the  old  Chatteroy  road  on  a  horse  borrowed  from  a  stranger. 
He  told  of  the  difficulties  of  those  days  and  brought  in 
stories  from  the  lives  of  former  students  showing  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  school  through  them.  The  program 
was  ended  with  the  benediction  pronounced  by  Dr.  Condit. 
Through  all  the  years  it  has  been  the  aim  of  Pikeville 
College  to  extend  the  course  of  study  and  to  maintain  the 
highest  standards  in  all  instruction  offered  to  its  students. 
The  Kentucky  legislature  passed  a  bill  empowering  certain 
accredited  colleges,  not  receiving  state  aid,  to  give  the  work 
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required  for  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates.  Pikeville 
College  was  given  this  privilege,  and  its  teachers'  course 
was  arranged  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  state. 
Since  that  time  hundreds  of  teachers  have  gone  out  from 
this  department  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Kentucky. 

Although  steps  had  .been  taken  in  1909  to  extend  the 
course,  no  college  work  was  begun  until  1916  when  one 
student  enrolled  for  this  course.  The  following  year  there 
were  three  students.  Since  that  time  the  enrollment  has 
increased  until  in  1932  the  Junior  College  enrolled  376 
students. 

The  religious  atmosphere  at  Pikeville  College  has  in 
no  wise  impaired  the  academic  standing  of  the  institution. 
Both  the  Junior  College  and  the  Academy  are  fully 
accredited  by,  and  are  members  of,  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Kentucky  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  Junior  Col- 
lege is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  the  National  Association  of  Church-Related 
Colleges,  and  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Council  on  Medi- 
cal Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

I  have  traced  somewhat  briefly  the  early  history  of 
Pikeville  College.  I  feel  that  the  story  will  be  incomplete 
without  tribute  being  paid  to  our  friends  of  those  early 
days.  I  should  like  to  name  them  all  but  the  list  is  too  long. 
Many  have  passed  beyond.  My  husband  and  I  came  among 
them  as  strangers.  They  took  us  into  their  hearts  and 
homes.  Their  kindness  to  us  and  the  encouragement  given 
did  much  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  those  early  years.  Much 
more  could  be  written  about  the  school,  especially  of  the 
later  years.  Records  have  been  fully  kept  for  these  later 
years,  and  others  know  much  of  the  progress  fo  the  work. 
Therefore,  it  seems  best  to  me  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
story  to  someone  who  has  been  more  closely  connected  than 
I  with  the  College  during  the  last  few  years. 
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